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INTRODUCTION 


V 

It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  there  is  wide  agree¬ 
ment  that  since  World  War  II  the  U.S.  Navy  has  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  nation's  foreign  policy 
in  peacetime.  Most  analysts  agree  that  in  principle 
the  power  to  threaten  violence  or  act  violently  from 
the  sea  retains  utility  today.  But  one  finds  consid¬ 
erable  disagreement  about  the  range  of  practical  con¬ 
tingencies  in  which  U.S.  seapower  can  be  usefully  em¬ 
ployed  at  acceptable  cost  and  risk.  To  help  provide 
a  common  departure  point  for  the  conference,  this  pa¬ 
per  will  provide:  (1)  a  brief  review  of  a  few  neces¬ 
sary  terms  of  reference?  (2)  a  discussion  of  the  spe¬ 
cifics  of  how  requirements  to  use  the  navy  in  support 
of  policy  are  likely  to  arise?  (3)  an  assessment  of 
the  factors  affecting  the  navy’s  utility  in  a  politi¬ 
cal  role,  particularly  as  compared  to  the  other  in¬ 
struments  available?  and  finally  (4)  a  brief  summary 
look  into  the  future.  _ _ 

Terms  of  Reference 

These  remarks  are  meant  to  apply  to  the  roles  of  na¬ 
val  general-purpose  forces  in  peacetime  over  the  com¬ 
ing  decade.  Expected  conditions  in  the  international 
system  make  it  analytically  reasonable  to  define  the 


term  "peacetime"  quite  broadly.  It  is  meant  to  en¬ 
compass  all  situations  short  of  major  war  with  the 
USSP.  Operations  in  "peacetime"  can  range  from  rou¬ 
tine  forward  deployments,  to  crisis  augmentations  of 
forces,  to  actions  against  a  nation  other  than  the 
USSR,  and  can  even  include  a  local  conventional  ex¬ 
change  between  U.S.  and  Soviet  forces  in  connection 
with  a  Third  World  crisis.  In  this  last  respect  the 
category  mirrors  the  defintion  in  Soviet  doctrine  of 
a  "local  war,"  which,  since  the  mid  to  late  sixties, 
has  allowed  for  the  participation  of  the  superpowers 
and  is  fought  for  limited  goals  specifically  with 
conventional  means. 

The  main  focus  of  attention  will  be  on  the  navy's  sea 
control  functions,  although  related  questions  of  the 
projection  of  power  ashore  necessarily  will  arise. ^ 
Primary  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  Afro-Asian 
Third  World,  away  from  the  epicenter  of  the  NATO-War- 
saw  Pact  confrontation.  In  these  peripheral  areas 
the  superpowers  have  found  opportunities  for  maneuver 
and  gain  through  the  employment  of  military  forces 

1  Such  issues  are  the  major  topic  of  another  session 
of  the  •  inference. 
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because  conditions  are  more  fluid  than  those  found  in 


Europe.  Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  the  flow  of 
oil  from  the  Middle  East,  the  interests  the  superpow¬ 
ers  have  thus  far  seen  at  stake,  though  important, 
have  not  been  vital.  Finally,  it  will  be  assumed 
that  the  U.S.  will  maintain  strategic  forces  adequate 
for  at  least  "equivalence"  with  the  USSR.  Such 
forces  are  an  essential  precondition  to  the  effective 
use  of  the  navy  or  the  other  military  services  in  the 
support  of  foreign  policy. ^ 


SERVING  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Demand  for  the  navy  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  will  vary  with 

•  the  extent  to  which  the  U.S.  actively  seeks  to 
influence  change,  especially  in  the  Third 
World?  and 

0  the  perception  of  U.S.  authorities  of  the 
utility  of  the  navy  for  this  task. 


^Needless  to  say,  if  U.S.  strategic  forces  are  ina¬ 
dequate  by  this  standard  today  or  become  so  in  the 
future,  the  most  vigorous  steps  to  acquire  needed 
strategic  capabilities  would  be  required.  At  the 
same  time,  the  immense  destructive  power  of  strategic 
weapons  makes  them  difficult  to  employ  effectively 
for  political  purposes  in  connection  with  any  but 
core  values. 
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Analysis  has  provided  a  reasonable  understanding  of 
the  determinants  of  these  factors.  Let  us  examine 
first,  potential  U.S.  requirements  to  seek  to  influ¬ 
ence  change,  then  the  relevance  of  naval  power  to 
such  purposes,  and  finally  the  resulting  implications 
for  future  demand  on  the  navy  to  provide  politico- 
military  services. 

The  Requirement  to  Influence  Change 

Because  enduring  geopolitical  realities  require,  the 
U.S.  is  highly  likely  to  continue  to  define  as  vital 
its  interests  in  the  security  and  independence  of 
Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Thus  the  U.S.  will  remain  extremely  sensitive  to 
change  in  those  areas  and  will  procure  and  deploy 
military  forces  designed  to  insure  that  such  changes 
are  not  inimical  to  our  interests.  The  primary  ob¬ 
jective  of  these  forces  is  the  deterrence  of  major 
war  with  the  USSR,  for  which  purpose  they  will  pre¬ 
pare  for  and  demonstrate  in  peacetime  the  relevant 
warfighting  capabilities.  We  should  only  note  here 
that  the  ultimate  military,  and  thus  political,  via¬ 
bility  of  U.S.  forces  on  the  ground  in  Eurasia  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  perceived  effectiveness  of  the  alli¬ 
ance's  naval  forces.  A  second  major  objective  of 
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these  forces  is  to  reassure  the  members  of  the  alli¬ 
ance  which,  at  its  core,  depends  on  maritime  power 
for  its  coherence. 

The  degree  to  which  the  U.S.  will  seek  to  influence 
events  in  the  remainder  of  the  world  will  vary  with: 
(1)  the  level  of  order  that  generally  obtains  in  the 
international  system;  (2)  our  perception  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  and  threats  to  our  interests  in  specific 
regions;  (3)  the  specific  level  and  effects  of  Soviet 
activism;  and  (4)  trends  in  the  importance  of  and 
threats  to  the  free  use  of  the  seas  and  seabed. 

An  Orderly  or  an  Anarchic  World? 

However  turbulent  the  decades  since  the  Second  World 
War,  the  international  system  nonetheless  has  func¬ 
tioned;  it  has  been  orderly  or  at  least  predictable. 
Today,  however,  many  signs  suggest  that  disorder,  if 
not  the  collapse  of  the  working  rules  of  the  world 
economy  and  security  system,  may  be  at  hand.  The 
root  causes  of  the  trend  toward  disorder  lie  in  "the 
intersection  of  the  old  East-West  conflict  with  the 
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new  North-South  conflict."1  This  global  tension  is 
deepened  by  the  cumulative  effects  of  population 
growth,  social  instability,  and  unresolved  disputes 
over  national  autonomy  and  national  unity. 

North-South  confrontation  is  profound;  it  involves 
much  more  than  the  disruption  of  important  commodity 
markets;  and  it  almost  certainly  will  endure  at  least 
until  existing  or  perhaps  as  yet  unforeseen  institu¬ 
tions  deal  more  successfully  with  the  distribution  of 
the  world  product.  The  "non-aligned"  movement's 
anti-Western  tendencies  are  likely  to  focus  on  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  at  least  an  open  question 
whether  the  next  generation  of  Third  World  leaders 
will  be  as  conservative  as  the  current  one.  There 
are  good  reasons  to  expect  that  they  will  become  more 
antagonistic  to  the  North,  especially  to  the  U.S., 
and  that  the  solidarity  of  the  Third  World  on  North- 
South  issues  may  increase. 

In  sum,  considerably  evidence  suggests  that  turbu¬ 
lence  in  commodity  markets  and  the  U.S. -Iranian  cri- 

1These  words  by  Guy  Pauker  are  from  his  "Military 
Implications  of  a  Possible  World  Order  Crisis  in  the 
1980s"  (RAND,  R-20003-AF,  November  1977),  perhaps  the 
most  cogent  of  recent  statements  of  these  problems. 
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sis  of  1979-80  are  harbingers  of  things  to  come. 

Sven  given  the  skillful  implementation  by  the  U.S.  of 
wise  political  and  economic  policies,  the  interna¬ 
tional  economic  and  security  systems  are  likely  to 
become  more  disorderly  in  the  coming  decade.  This 
condition  necessarily  makes  military  power  more  im¬ 
portant  among  the  instruments  available  to  decision¬ 
makers  . 

Regional  Assessment  of  U.S.  Interests 
Regardless  of  how  U.S.  policy  ultimately  strikes  a 
balance  between  relatively  narrow  national  interests 
and  larger  interests  of  global  order,  the  U.S.  almost 
certainly  will  react  to  disorder  in  the  world  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  what  it  sees  at  stake  in  each  region. 

The  Persian  Gulf  has  gained  recognition  as  a  vital 
U.S.  economic  interest  by  Presidential  fiat.  It  is 
likely  to  continue  to  hold  that  position  even  though 
additional  sources  of  energy,  including  petroleum, 
may  well  develop  before  the  end  of  the  century.  The 
extent  of  U.S.  interests  in  the  Gulf  is  magnified  by 
the  dependence  on  that  region  of  our  vital  allies  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 


A  second  source  of  strong  "derivative"  interests  are 
those  arising  from  our  relations  with  China.  The  PRC 
may  or  may  not  not  achieve  full  superpower  status 
in  the  next  decades,  but  it  will  continue  to  play  a 
crucial  role  in  U.S.  relations  with  the  USSR  —  as 
well  as  with  Japan  and  the  emerging  ASEAN  states. 
Thus,  to  the  general  U.S.  interest  in  the  Western  Pa¬ 
cific,  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Indian  Ocean  littoral, 
we  must  add  some  measure  of  the  weight  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  China. 

The  immense  mineral  wealth  of  sub-Saharan  Africa 
clearly  makes  it  an  important  economic  stake.  How¬ 
ever,  U.S.  economic  interests  there  are  unlikely  to 
reach  the  level  of  "critical  dependence."  On  the 
other  hand,  southern  Africa  may  well  experience  pro¬ 
tracted  violence  with  heavy  racial  overtones  before 
the  end  of  the  century.  This,  in  combination  with 
economic  interests,  could  result  in  the  emergence  of 
a  strong  U.S.  political  interest  in  developments  in 
the  region,  especially  if  the  process  of  change  is 
extremely  violent  and  the  governments  that  promise  to 
emerge  appear  intensely  hostile  to  the  U.S. 
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In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  interests  are  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  remain  vital,  at  least  in  the  Caribbean;  how¬ 
ever,  the  emerging  powers  of  South  America  proper  are 
likely  to  become  more  and  more  capable  of  securing 
U.S.  interests  on  the  continent  against  foreseeable 
external  threats.  At  this  time  it  is  difficult  to 
identify  specific  issues  on  which  the  interests  of 
the  U.S.  and  the  Latin  American  states  will  strongly 
diverge  in  the  future;  however,  a  prudent  planner, 
mindful  of  the  essentially  anti-American  positions 
recently  adopted  by,  say,  Mexico  or  Venezuela, 
should  scarcely  rule  out  that  possibility. 

In  sum,  the  most  likely  estimate  for  U.S.  global  in¬ 
terests  is  the  continuation  of  those  now  seen  as  vi¬ 
tal  in  the  North  as  well  as  vital  interests,  both  di¬ 
rect  and  derivative,  in  specific  regions  of  the  Third 
World.  The  dependence  of  our  allies  on  imported  re¬ 
sources  will  cause  other  Third  World  interests  to 
grow  in  importance,  if  not  become  vital.  Threats  to 
U.S.  interests  of  local  origin  will  vary;  however, 
the  strong  consensus  among  observers  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad  is  that  domestic  and  international  instability 
are  quite  likely  to  remain  endemic  to  Africa,  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Carib- 


bean.  Because  of  pervasive  if  not  growing  anti-Amer¬ 
ican  sentiments,  to  a  considerable  degree  this  insta¬ 
bility  is  likely  to  embroil  the  U.S. 

Soviet  Activism 

Long  before  the  Afghan  invasion,  there  was  ample  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  actions  of  the  USSR  would  also  impel 
U.S.  decisionmakers  to  seek  to  shape  events  in  the 
Third  World.  There  has  been  little  question  that 
the  Soviets  have  intended  an  activist  policy  and  have 
relied  heavily  on  politico-military  means.  They  al¬ 
ready  possess  considerable  military  wherewithal  for 
the  purpose  and  can  draw  on  more  than  the  twelve 
years'  experience  in  politico-military  operations  in 
non-contiguous  areas.  Their  capabilities  to  project 
military  power  into  regions  bordering  on  the  USSR  are 
obviously  massive;  capabilities  to  operate  in  more 
remote  areas  are  quite  obviously  growing. 

Soviet  activism  will  be  seen  as  producing  threats  to 
U.S.  interests,  although  in  areas  which  the  U.S. 
credibly  defines  as  vital,  any  direct  Soviet  chal¬ 
lenge  is  likely  to  be  tentative  --  with  one  crucial 
exceptions  if  the  USSR  and  its  allies  become  major 
oil  importers,  their  stake  in  the  leading  exporting 
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regions  like  the  Persian  Gulf  will  necessarily  rise 
sharply;  for  the  first  time  the  U.S.  and  USSR  may 
have  conflicting  interests  outside  Europe  that  each 
deems  vital.  Even  the  emergence  of  a  perceived  trend 
in  this  direction  would  produce  the  gravest  foresee¬ 
able  threat  to  the  cohesion  and  security  of  the  West¬ 
ern  alliance  and  could  result  in  the  restructuring  of 
the  entire  U.S.  deployment  posture. 

Regardless  of  developments  in  Soviet  energy  policy, 
U.S.  decisionmakers  are  quite  likely  to  perceive  a 
second  incentive  for  U.S.  action:  the  linkage  be¬ 
tween  Soviet  behavior  in  the  Third  World  and  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  USSR  on  central  issues  like  strategic 
arms  limitations.  The  capacity  of  the  U.S.  to  dis¬ 
cipline  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  periphery  will  be 
seen  as  a  necessary  precondition  for  detente,  for  ef¬ 
forts  to  further  stabilize  U.S. -Soviet  competition 
over  central  issues,  and  as  an  important  determinant 
of  U.S.  credibility  as  a  superpower  patron,  both  on 
the  periphery  and  at  the  center.  Most  fundamentally, 
the  U.S.  will  retain  a  strong  interest  in  ensuring 
that  current  and  future  leaders  of  the  USSR  do  not 
develop  an  excessive  notion  of  their  latitude  for  ac- 
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tion  in  the  world  under  conditions  of  acceptable 
risk . 

Use  of  the  Sea  and  Seabed 

A  final  set  of  interests,  producing  requirements  for 
the  TJ.S.  to  seek  to  manage  global  change,  arises  from 
the  growing  importance  of  using  the  sea  and  the  sea¬ 
bed.  Current  trends  in  world  merchant  shipping  sug¬ 
gest  a  steady  increase  in  total  tonnage  through  1990, 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  among  the  leaders  in 
planned  ship  acquisitions.  Future  growth  in  world 
trade  is  obviously  dependent  on  the  relatively  free 
movement  of  this  shipping.  The  unhindered  movement 
of  the  world  tanker  fleet  is  by  definition  a  vital 
interest  of  the  Western  alliance. 

Yet,  freedom  of  the  seas,  however  much  in  the  appar¬ 
ent  interests  of  all  nations,  cannot  be  lightly  as¬ 
sumed.  The  seaward  encroachment  of  national  juris¬ 
dictions  is  already  a  recognized  threat  to  the  world 
fishing  industry  and  to  commercial  as  well  as  mili¬ 
tary  navigation  and  air  transit  rights.  Interruption 
of  maritime  transit  occurs  more  frequently  than  is 
commonly  recognized.  Roughly  one  naval  blockade  has 
been  mounted  somewhere  in  the  world  in  every  year 
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since  1971. *  The  greatest  immediate  threat  to  the 
maritime  movement  of  commodities  comes  from  "terror¬ 
ist"  attacks  especially  on  ports,  petroleum  loading 
terminals,  and  on  ships  passing  through  restricted 
waters.  Less  likely,  though  scarcely  to  be  ruled  out 
in  the  future,  are  attacks  on  ships  on  the  high  seas. 

The  exploitation  of  the  continental  shelf  and  deep 
seabeds  will  accelerate  with  advances  in  production 
technology  and  the  rise  in  world  demand  for  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  Offshore  petroleum  will  be  critical  to  Chi¬ 
na's  development  and  perhaps  to  world  oil  prices. 
Disputes  over  the  boundaries  of  economic  zones  are 
common.  Disagreement  over  the  regime  which  is  to 
manage  deep  seabed  economic  ventures  has  already  pro¬ 
vided  a  telling  example  of  Third  World  demands  for  a 
"new  economic  order."  Today,  it  is  not  possible  to 
forecast  the  .degree  of  violence  that  will  issue  from 
sea  and  seabed  issues,  but  the  classic  ingredients 
for  protracted  conflict  are  clearly  present. 


^ At  the  same  time,  blockades  have  been  a  favored 
tool  of  international  organizations  when  considering 
the  invocation  of  sanctions  against  wrongdoers.  Al¬ 
most  by  necessity  forces  for  such  actions  must  come 
from  navies  of  the  major  maritime  powers. 
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A  serious  breakdown  in  the  international  order, 
should  it  occur,  is  almost  certainly  to  involve  mari¬ 
time  issues  if  only  because  of  the  physical  vulnera¬ 
bility  of  what  is  at  stake  (e.g.,  merchant  shipping, 
fishing  fleets,  or  ports  and  offshore  economic  as¬ 
sets)  and  the  crucial  role  of  international  law  in 
their  security.  At  the  same  time,  a  general  diminu¬ 
tion  in  world  order  will  itself  impel  the  U.S.  to 
speed  up  exploitation  of  the  seabed  in  pursuit  of  na¬ 
tional  self-sufficiency. 

Utility  of  Naval  Forces 

U.S.  authorities  will  call  on  a  variety  of  policy  in¬ 
struments  to  deal  with  these  changes,  among  them  na¬ 
val  power.  Because  its  use  as  a  coercive  tool  always 
involves  special  elements  of  cost  and  risk,  decision¬ 
makers  must  be  reasonably  confident  that  it  can  make 
a  net  positive  contribution  in  ways  other  instruments 
cannot  match.  Because  it  shares  a  number  of  attri¬ 
butes  with  ground  and  land-based  air  forces,  a  sec¬ 
ondary  question  is  whether  there  are  significant  cir¬ 
cumstances  where  naval  capabilities  are  of  unique 
value.  To  arrive  at  some  informed  conjecture  about 
the  way  U.S.  decisionmakers  are  likely  to  view  the 


relevance  of  naval  forces  over  the  next  decade,  let 


us  take  up  in  sequence  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  coercive  diplomacy,  the  special  nature  of  its  na¬ 
val  variant,  and  finally  the  complications  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  practice  of  coercive  naval  diplomacy 
by  the  assignment  to  the  Soviet  military,  primarily 
the  Soviet  Navy,  of  similar  tasks. 

Coercive  Diplomacy 

The  nation  calls  on  its  military  forces  to  support 
foreign  policy  because  of  their  capacity  to  threaten 
violence  or  act  violently .  These  capacities  tend 
to  have  direct  effects  on  the  sovereignty  of  nations 
in  ways  which  other  policy  instruments  do  not.  More¬ 
over,  independent  of  U.S.  policies,  other  states  can 
and  do  resort  to  military  action.  When  this  nation 
chooses  to  respond,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  do  so 
effectively  unless  the  response  includes  an,  often 
predominant,  answer  in  kind. 

In  contrast  to  other  forms  of  diplomacy  --  for  exam¬ 
ple,  trade  policy  or  development  assistance  programs 

*This  capacity  can  be  used  to  support  allies  as 
well  as  coerce  opponents  and  for  a  wide  range  of  com¬ 
binations  of  both,  all  of  which  are  ultimately  mina¬ 
tory. 
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—  the  military  instrument  tends  to  produce  :  t  di¬ 
rect  effects  more  quickly,  or,  quite  common  1  y ,  t  >  win 
time  for  other  policy  instruments  to  take  . 

Given  U.S.  long-term  objectives,  other  instruments  of 
policy  in  the  aggregate  are  almost  certainly  more 
useful  than  the  military,  but  in  some  impor tn r: sit¬ 
uations  there  are  no  substitutes  for  it.  The  deci¬ 
sion  to  use  it,  however,  should  be  taken  with  the 
following  caveat  in  mind:  As  with  all  instruments  of 
diplomacy,  success  is  never  guaranteed  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  military  instument,  on  whatever  scale. 
Prudence  commands  the  careful  evaluation  of  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  coercive  diplomacy  to  the  context  and  ^he 
objectives  sought,  as  well  as  the  skillful  orchestra¬ 
tion  of  the  military-political  and  other  instruments 
of  policy,  and,  scarcely  last,  a  national  consensus 
that  supports  its  use. 

Critical  to  the  determination  of  the  relevance  .co¬ 
ercive  diplomacy  in  each  situation  that  rr>.«/  :  se  in 

the  future  is  an  understanding  of  the  meehar*.  v.is 
through  which  it  appears  to  have  its  effects. 

The  range  of  ways  U.S.  military  forces 

varies  widely.  In  some  circumstances  dec  i  .  v*  3  1 - 
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tary  action  (for  example,  disarming  an  opponent  or 
seizing  control  of  an  objective)  may  be  the  only  op¬ 
tion  open  to  the  nation.  In  the  future,  particularly 
if  the  U.S.  faces  a  nuclear- armed,  Third  World  oppo¬ 
nent,  this  mode  of  action  may  arise  more  frequently. 
To  date,  however,  military  power  has  been  commonly 
employed  as  a  politico-military,  rather  than  a  purely 
military,  tool.  In  these  cases  its  use  can  be  sym¬ 
bolic  or  direct,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

The  principal  symbolic  uses  of  military  forces  in¬ 
volve  the  periodic  injection  or  the  maintenance  of 
their  presence  in  an  area  of  interest  —  on  a  scale 
sufficient  to  command  serious  attention  by  regional 
leaders.  For  example,  the  forward  deployment  of  the 
Soviet  Navy  in  the  mid-  and  late-1960s  is  now  seen  as 
an  early  manifestation  of  Soviet  assertiveness  in  the 
Third  World,  even  though  the  Soviets  by  that  time  had 
been  using  other  instruments  of  policy  there  for  over 
a  decade.  In  fact,  the  persistent  presence  of  the 
Soviet  Navy  endowed  Soviet  interests  in  the  areas  of 
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its  deployment  with  a  "legitimacy"  that  they  had  ear¬ 
lier  lacked. * 

Augmenting  deployed  forces  or  increasing  their  readi¬ 
ness  are  among  the  most  eloquent  forms  of  symbolic 
action  available  to  the  statesman.  Such  stimuli  have 
a  demonstrated  capacity  to  seize  and  hold  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  decisionmakers,  to  signal  to  them  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  U.S.  concern,  and  to  underline  the  exercise 
of  other  forms  of  national  power. 


When  employed  directly,  the  politico-military  instru¬ 
ment  also  seeks  to  affect  the  calculations  of  states¬ 
men  by  presenting  the  credible  threat  of  military  ac¬ 
tion  if  circumstances  require.  Where  it  is  feasible 
and  where  our  interests  warrant,  massive  forces  may 
be  marshalled  to  immobilize  the  target  by  threatening 
irresistible .and  decisive  action.  Far  more  often, 
however,  the  goals  sought  do  not  warrant  such  efforts 
and  the  scale  of  the  threat  presented  is  deliberately 
moderated,  causing  the  target  to  estimate  for  himself 
the  consequences  of  failing  to  take  U.S.  preferences 
seriously  into  account,  and  to  comply. 

*Many  would  argue  that  Western  governments  and  me¬ 
dia  made  a  major  contribution  to  this  "endowment." 
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Naval  Diplomacy 

The  unique  attribute  of  naval  as  compared  to  other 
forms  of  military  power  in  the  diplomatic  context  is 
its  capacxty  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  the  world's  surface  at  the  unilateral  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  force  composi¬ 
tion,  size,  speed  of  movement,  duration  of  action, 
and  specific  operations  can  be  carefully  controlled 
by  national  authorities  to  meet  changing  political 
requirements.  In  addition  U.S.  Marine  ground  forces, 
moving  by  sea,  bring  capabilities  for  seizing  objec¬ 
tives  which  have  proved  especially  valuable  in 
threatened  or  actual  intervention  ashore.  These 
unique  capabilities  account  for  the  relatively  fre¬ 
quent  employment  of  U.S.  naval  power  for  political 
purposes  over  the  last  35  years. 

Although  land-based  aviation  can  have  a  major  combat 
impact,  including  on  the  struggle  to  use  the  sea,  it 
is  difficult  to  translate  this  capability  into  polit¬ 
ical  effectiveness  at  least  in  connection  with  Third 
World  interests,  which  may  be  large,  but  still  not 
vital.  If  operated  from  home  territory,  land-based 
aviation  invites  retaliation,  with  attendant  dangers 
of  escalation.  If  operated  from  foreign  soil,  it  is 
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likely  to  require  supporting  air  defense  forces  for 
airfield  protection  and  perhaps  while  en  route  from 
or  to  the  homeland.  Moreover,  its  operation  is,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  at  the  sufferance  of  the  host 
government  whose  domestic  and  international  policies 
receive  tacit  endorsement,  or  to  whom  security  guar¬ 
antees  are  inevitably  extended  on  a  scale  that  might 
not  otherwise  be  the  case.  In  short,  the  political 
utility  of  land-based  aviation  is  limited  to  special¬ 
ized  circumstances .  ■*■  This  accounts  for  its  rela¬ 
tively  infrequent  use  by  the  U.S.  in  the  past.^ 


1-These  factors  are  believed  to  account  for  the 
absence  of  strike  aircraft  from  the  contingents  of 
Soviet  Naval  Aviation  that  have  thus  far  deployed 
overseas . 

^it  has  been  suggested  that  land-based  air  forces 
have  been  and  remain  more  effective  in  producing  de¬ 
sired  political  outcomes  than  sea-based  combat  air¬ 
craft.  (Barry  M.  Blechman  and  Stephen  S.  Kaplan, 
Force  Without  War  (Washington:  The  Brookings  Insti¬ 
tution^  1972) ,  p7  108  and  p.  530).  However,  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  that  judgment  was  based  can  lead  to 
other  conclusions.  Stephen  S.  Walt  in  "Causal  Infer¬ 
ences  and  the  Use  of  Force:  A  Critique  of  Force 
Without  War,"  CNA  Professional  Paper  279,  pp.  32-33, 
argues  that  "in  cases  where  the  different  types  of 
forces  were  used  by  themselves  (thereby  controlling 
for  possible  perturbing  or  intervening  effects  when 
land-based  aircraft  and  sea-based  forces  were  used 
together),  the  rate  of  success  is  identical  (100  per¬ 
cent),  and  we  have  more  evidence  regarding  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  naval  forces." 
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At  the  same  time,  where  changing  U.3.  interests  re¬ 
quire,  there  may  be  no  substitute  for  committing  ma¬ 
jor  U.S.  forces  on  the  ground  —  Air  Force,  Army, 
or/and  Marine.  It  is  recognized  that  such  a  decision 
is  usually  one  of  long-term  strategic  proportions  — 
like  those  that  led  to  the  U.S.  military  posture  in 
Western  Europe,  the  Western  Pacific,  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  Southeast  Asia.  The  nation  appears  to  be  on 
the  brink  of  such  a  decision  in  connection  with  inci¬ 
pient  vital  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  such  a  strategic  realign¬ 
ment  would  have  profound  and  probably  irreversible 
effects  on  subsequent  U.S.  policies.  Concern  with 
this  possibility  has  added  to  the  hesitancy  in  delib¬ 
erations  on  its  implementation,  leading  at  this  time 
to  preliminary  decisions  to  improve  the  overseas  in¬ 
frastructure  and  prepositioned  equipment  for  naval 
and  marine  forces  in  the  relevant  theaters  and  the 
capacity  to  deploy  forces  rapidly  from  the  United 
States.  These  latter  clearly  enhance  the  credibility 
of  the  U.S.  position,  increasing  the  weight  with 
which  the  U.S.  presence  is  felt. 

It  can  be  argued,  however,  that  where  interests  in  a 
region  are  deemed  vital,  something  beyond  a  point 


d 1 appui  for  forces  to  be  deployed  rapidly  from  the 
U.S.  may  well  be  required.  Interests  important 
enough  to  be  fought  for  on  a  large  scale  usually  im¬ 
ply  explicit  or  tacit  alliances,  an  underlying  view 
of  interests  and  threats  shared  with  "alliance"  part¬ 
ners  in  the  region,  and,  most  probably,  the  permanent 
forward  commitment  of  U.S.  forces  on  the  ground.  The 
existence  of  a  U.S.  "rapid  deployment"  force  undoub¬ 
tedly  will  have  a  deterrent  value;  however,  its  speed 
of  movement  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  substitute 
for  the  skillful  preparation  of  the  political  prere¬ 
quisites  for  its  effective  use  in  the  forward  area, 
nor  for  the  assessment  of  which  interests  are  truly 
vital. 

Independent  of  a  major  new  strategic  commitment  of 
U.S.  military  power,  naval  forces  have  a  demonstrated 
capacity  to  .support  and  invigorate  U.S.  diplomacy. 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  changes  that  will  make  the 
unique  attributes  of  naval  forces  less  relevant  in 
the  future.  On  the  contrary,  the  political  obstacles 
to  global  airlift  and  to  the  deployment  of  land-based 
tactical  aviation  have  clearly  increased  in  the  last 
decade  and,  in  an  anarchic  world,  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so.  This  phenomenon,  which  affects  both 


the  deployment  speed  and  staying  power  of  land-based 
air  forces,  strongly  suggests  that  sea-based  forces 
are  likely  to  become  increasingly  dominant  as  the 
most  reliable  means  with  which  to  deliver  politico- 
military  services  in  significant  regions  of  the  Third 
World. 

Effects  of  Soviet  Coercive  Diplomacy 
The  posture  and  attitudes  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
a  major  influence  on  U.S.  decisionmakers  in  determin¬ 
ing  first  the  desirability,  then  the  scale  of  employ¬ 
ing  the  navy  in  a  political  role.  Analysis  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  that:  (1)  Soviet  policy  in  the  Third  World 
relies  heavily  on  politico-military  means,  and  (2)  on 
issues  important  enough  to  draw  a  U.S.  military  re¬ 
sponse,  we  should  expect  a  Soviet  counterdeployment 
or  the  augmentation  of  Soviet  forces  already  on  the 
scene. 

When  the  naval  forces  of  both  superpowers  are  present 
during  an  international  crisis,  the  experience  of 
well  over  a  decade  has  repeatedly  shown  that  the  U.S. 
Navy  is  not  then  "neutralized."  On  the  contrary,  if 
credible  forces  are  deployed,  the  latitude  for  U.S. 


action  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  actions  we  take 


hinge  on  which  of  the  superpowers  (or  their  clients) 
finds  itself  on  the  strategic  defensive. ^ 


If  the  U.S.  (or  a  U.S.  client)  is  on  the  defensive, 
the  U.S.  will  enjoy  a  considerable  advantage  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  USSR.  Assuming  the  local  factors  are 
favorable  (for  example,  that  the  U.S.  has  the  neces¬ 
sary  capabilities  to  deal  with  the  situation,  that, 
if  a  client  is  involved,  his  survival  after  the  cri¬ 
sis  is  a  reasonable  gamble,  etc.),  then,  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  acceptable  risk,  the  U.S.  can  employ  its 
forces  to  restore  the  status  quo.  If  a  U.S.  client 
is  severely  threatened,  the  U.S.  can  at  a  minimum  se¬ 
cure  its  client's  core  values  (for  example,  prevent 
his  utter  defeat  and  subjugation) .  In  such  cases, 


^These  generalizations  about  the  factors  affecting 
the  impact  of  the  superpowers  on  Third  World  crises 
are  drawn  from  an  empirical  examination  of  roughly  30 
cases  of  Soviet  coercive  diplomacy,  1967-76  (James  M. 
McConnell,  "The  'Rules  of  the  Game':  A  Theory  on  the 
Practice  of  Superpower  Naval  Diplomacy,"  Soviet  Naval 
Diplomacy,  Bradford  Dismukes  and  James  M.  McConnell 
(eds . ) ,  New  York:  Pergamon  Press,  1979,  Chapter  7.) 
Note  that  the  question  of  who  started  the  war  is  not 
important.  The  crucial  factor  in  the  superpowers' 
latitude  for  action  and  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
actions  taken  is  the  relationship  they  (and  their 
clients)  hold  to  the  status  quo.  The  latter  can  in¬ 
volve  the  security  of  established  governments  and  the 
principle  of  free  use  of  the  seas  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
violability  of  international  boundaries. 
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again  assuming  the  U.S.  has  credible  forces  on  the 
scene,  threats  by  the  USSR,  implied  or  explicit,  lack 
credibility.  (Needless  to  say,  the  U.S.  did  not  de¬ 
ploy,  perhaps  did  not  possess,  credible  military  ca¬ 
pabilities  in  connection  with  the  Afghanistan  case.) 

Similarly,  when  the  Soviets  are  on  the  strategic  de¬ 
fensive  or,  when  they  provide  politico-military  sup¬ 
port  to  one  of  their  clients  in  a  similar  situation, 
corresponding  threats  by  the  U.S.,  should  they  be 
made,  will  also  have  diminished  force.  Nonetheless, 
U.S.  forces  will  still  have  a  vital  role  to  play  in 
such  cases.  If  deployed,  they  can  limit  the  effects 
of  Soviet  actions  and  seek  to  insure  that  their  im¬ 
pact  is  confined  to  defensive  ends.  Historically, 
the  failure  of  the  U.S.  to  counterdeploy  adequate 
forces  has  encouraged  the  Soviets  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  has  meant  that  the  threats  implied  by  Soviet 
actions  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  become  open- 
ended.  Changes  in  the  status  quo  unfavorable  to  the 
interests  of  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  have  then  occur¬ 
red. 

To  a  significant  degree,  Soviet  respect  for  status 
quo  has  been  a  function  of  U.S.  willingness  to  ensure 
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its  enforcement  through  the  deployment  of  military 
power  to  the  relevant  theaters.  Soviet  power  to  act 
in  nations  contiguous  to  its  borders  is,  of  course, 
immense.  However,  Soviet  forces  as  they  are  current¬ 
ly  structured  (airborne/airlift  team  for  rapid  inter¬ 
vention;  naval  forces  to  counter  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
provide  security  for  sealift  and  airlift),  can  only 
operate  in  areas  beyond  those  they  can  reach  directly 
over  land  at  the  sufferance  of  the  U.S.  U.S.  sea 
control  capabilities  provide  considerable  opportunity 
to  constrain  Soviet  politico-military  behavior  in 
most  of  the  Third  World.  This  reality  is  essentially 
independent  of  whether  the  U.S.  in  each  case  chooses 
to  invoke  "linkage"  with  larger  U.S. -Soviet  strategic 
relationships.  indeed,  the  evidence  suggests  that 
"linkage"  is  most  effective  when  the  U.S.  counterde¬ 
ploys  general-purpose  military  power  and  least  effec¬ 
tive  when  it  does  not. 

Moreover,  even  Soviet  actions  confined  to  the  defense 
of  the  status  quo  have  resulted  in  unfavorable 
changes  --  for  example,  the  Soviets  acquired  a  major 
position  in  Ethiopia  as  a  result  of  their  support  of 
the  status  quo  in  the  Horn  of  Africa.  In  that  case, 
because  the  potential  U.S.  client,  Somalia,  was  in 
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violation  of  the  status  quo  until  the  war's  closing 
days,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  U.S.  to  prevent 
Soviet  politico-military  support  for  Ethiopia.  None¬ 
theless,  the  absence  of  a  locally  perceived  U.S. 
politico-military  response  to  Soviet  actions  did  re¬ 
sult  in  a  revised  appreciation  within  the  region  (and 
indeed  elsewhere)  of  Soviet  effectiveness  and,  at 
best,  of  U.S.  disinterest  and  passivity. 

Thus,  although  risks  are  never  negligible  in  Third 
World  crises,  Soviet  involvement  does  not  produce 
either  intolerable  risk  or  stalemate.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  assuming  local  (that  is,  non-Soviet)  factors 
are  favorable,  when  our  interests  are  threatened  or 
where  a  U.S.  client  is  in  trouble,  it  will  usually  be 
both  desirable  and  feasible  to  deliver  politico-mili¬ 
tary  help.  When  the  Soviets  or  one  of  their  clients 
are  on  the  strategic  defensive,  it  will  usually  be 
feasible  and  desirable  to  mount  a  U.S.  counterdeploy¬ 
ment  to  set  limits  on  their  actions,  to  insure  that 
the  Soviet  efforts  do  not  go  beyond  the  restoration 
of  the  status  quo.  A  second  objective  in  such  cases 
is  to  reduce  the  likelihood  that  the  Soviets  will 
gain  a  favorable  position  as  a  result,  or  if  they  do, 
that  they  will  be  viewed  as  the  dominant  arbiters  of 
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events  in  the  region.  In  either  case,  a  significant 
demand  for  the  exercise  of  U.S.  military  power  will 
exist.  For  the  reasons  discussed  above,  the  navy  is 
very  likely  to  remain  the  primary  agent  to  meet  this 
demand. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  most  likely  forecast  is  that  the  U.S.  will  main¬ 
tain  a  posture  of  forward  defense  in  Europe  and  the 
Western  Pacific  and  will  actively  seek  to  influence 
developments  in  key  regions  of  the  Third  World.  U.S. 
authorities  are  almost  certain  to  employ  politico- 
military  means,  along  with  other  forms  of  national 
power,  especially  for  the  latter  purpose.  Two  par¬ 
ticularly  influential  determinants  of  the  means 
selected  by  U.S.  decisionmakers  will  be:  (1)  the  un¬ 
folding  nature  of  change  in  critical  regions  of  the 
Third  World  --  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  disorder¬ 
ly  and  violent  than  peaceful,  and  an  important  por¬ 
tion  of  that  violence  will  focus  on  the  U.S.  and  U.S. 
interests;  and  (2)  the  policies  followed  by  the  USSR 
—  Soviet  activism  will  continue  and  the  politico- 
military  instrument  will  be  prominently  employed.  In 
coming  years,  should  Soviet  energy  requirements  cause 
the  development  of  a  vital  Soviet  interest  in  the 
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Persian  Gulf,  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  could  confront 


the  gravest  potential  long-term  threat  to  their  secu¬ 
rity  since  the  Second  World  War.  If  so,  a  strategic 
realignment  of  the  military  power  of  the  industrial 
democracies  may  be  called  for. 

Demand  for  the  use  of  the  navy  as  an  instrument  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  almost  certainly  will  be  strong, 
and  prudent  planners  have  sound  reasons  to  anticipate 
an  increase  in  demand,  with  the  following  important 
proviso:  Decisionmakers  should  take  care  not  to  de¬ 

mand  more  of  naval  diplomacy  than  it  should  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  deliver.  In  the  aggregate,  it  is 
ill-suited  for  most  anti-terrorism  tasks.  For  such 
purposes  specialized  capabilities  must  be  carefully 
developed  in  each  of  the  services.  Further,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  some  national  actors  on  the  inter¬ 
national  scene  today  are  —  perhaps  like  pre-World 
War  II  Japan  --  extremely  difficult  to  coerce.  More¬ 
over,  even  with  the  most  skillful  tactical  employment 
of  naval  diplomacy,  it  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  other,  slower  acting,  longer-lived  policy 
instruments.  Still  less  should  it  be  regarded  as  ca¬ 
pable  of  salvaging,  on  more  than  a  temporary  basis, 
situations  that  deteriorate  because  other  instruments 
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have  been  ineffectively  employed  or  because  such  sit¬ 
uations  simply  Lie  beyond  the  power  of  the  U.S.  to 
control  at  political  or  moral  costs  its  citizens  have 
traditionally  been  willing  to  bear.  The  latter  will 
become  especially  important  if  the  target  of  U.S. 
coercive  action  possesses  nuclear  weapons.  It  cannot 
be  ruled  out,  of  course,  that  in  some  cases  a  narrow¬ 
er  definition  of  U.S.  interests  may  become  inescap¬ 
able  . 

Assuming  national  decisionmakers  remain  mindful  of 
these  caveats,  they  are  likely  to  require  a  signifi¬ 
cant  U.S.  naval  presence  in  vital  theaters  to  enhance 
the  seriousness  with  which  U.S.  interests  are  taken 
into  account  and  the  periodic  introduction  of  naval 
force  into  other  theaters  of  interest.  They  will  re¬ 
quire,  in  addition,  the  augmentation  of  that  presence 
with  needed  qapabilities  to  support  the  interests  of 
the  U.S.  and  its  clients  and  to  limit  the  effects  of 
coercive  diplomacy  when  employed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Especially  when  the  Soviets  are  involved,  significant 
increments  of  U.S.  naval  power  will  be  required. 
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